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Calvinism, with its doctrines of original sin, predestina-
tion. Hell, damnation, had by Hawthorne's time become
the gentler, if mistier, faith of Unitarianism. Hawthorne's
seventeenth-century heroine, Hester Prynne, submits to the
stern Puritan code of morality, accepts its judgments, lives
meekly under its chastisements, yet ends all her reflection
on this with a query. The moral code remains, the judg-
ment is just, and yet? ... God is a loving God, but as
such was scarcely known in Salem. Hawthorne felt that
the answer to Hester Prynne's problem was not just the
genial optimism of Emerson; so he too, like Hester, re-
mains at heart a sceptic, baffled by the mystery of life.
The Transcendentalists, particularly the Concord
group, are the most vigorous example, the authentic ex-
pression, of the New England Renaissance. In Boston and
Cambridge it took a more eclectic, a more stylistic form,
which has been called by Professor Parrington " The
Reign of the Genteel" :
It was the romanticism of Brahmin culture, with all
Falstaffian vulgarity deleted, and every smutch of the
natural man bleached out in the pure sunshine of manners.
It was Victorianism of a more maidenly purity than the
English strain, so carefully filtered by passing through the
close Puritan mesh that the smallest impurities were re-
moved. The first of literary commandments was the com-
mandment of reticence.1
The tone of this criticism is ironical, satirical, a little
patronizing. Boston and Cambridge were devoted to
culture, to the library, the study, the lecture-room; and
life was viewed by scholars through books and through
their study windows. Brahmins, whether in the Orient or
in the Occident, are a fortunate and sheltered class.
Luckily only a small proportion of mankind wants to be,
or has the capacity for being, Brahmins. But the Boston
and Cambridge men of letters and scholars of the middle
1 The Romantic Revolution in America, p. 336.